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SOCIETY'S NEED OF EFFECTIVE ETHICAL INSTRUC- 
TION IN SCHOOL AND CHURCH, AND THE SUG- 
GESTION OF AN AVAILABLE METHOD. 

As the practical portion of an article on the " Function of 
the Church/' in the September, 1896, issue of this Journal, a 
discipline was outlined that seems to me likely to prove effective 
for the development of the ethical and religious life. Mrs. Fair- 
child's article, "The Scientific Study of Philanthropy" (this 
Journal, January, 1897), furnishes the method for the class in 
philanthropy provided for in the original article, and this is an 
attempt to supplement still farther by supplying the needed 
method of ethical education. 1 

In this article a consideration of a desirable result will lead 
to a statement of a method of its attainment. One of the neces- 
sary conditions of a peaceful and joyful world-progress in civili- 
zation is a world-homogeneity of the ethical ideals in which peoples 
believe. The cause of the war with Spain was a sentiment in the 
United States in favor of freedom. Spain seemed to us to hinder, 
for the sake of her national greed, the development of Cuba. Had 
Spain's ethical development kept pace with ours, Spain's service 
to Cuba would have become what ours will be, and resentment 
against oppression would not have arisen among us, because 
there would have been no oppression. 

1 This method, worked out to supplement the present work of the church, is also 
available for the public schools. It is hoped that the school superintendents and 
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And what is true in this single affair is true in general. If 
Russia's national ethical ideal is so selfish as to allow her to 
attempt at all hazards to monopolize the working power of China, 
and to get industrial control of the rest of the world by manu- 
facturing in China for half cost to producers of England, United 
States, France, Germany, and the rest, then war, born of the 
instinct for self-preservation, is inevitable. If in this case a 
world-homogeneity is gained on a level of willingness to indus- 
trially enslave other nations whenever opportunity offers, there 
can be no peaceful development of civilization ; but if by some 
ethical education there can be a world-homogeneity of opinion 
in favor of equal opportunity for the adjustment of the civiliza- 
tion of each nation to that of every other, then progress can be 
made in peace. 

National homogeneity of ethical ideals is a desirable condition, 
providing for national strength and progress without internal 
strife. What we want to avoid is not simply sectional war, such 
as the rebellion, but internal disputings that arouse enmities and 
destroy the sympathies that make a united nation. And a 
republic is especially subject to weakenings caused by differ- 
ences of ethical ideals. An anti-war party can make a much 
more effective resistance to the leadership of Congress here in 
the United States than it could in Russia to the resolves of the 
Czar. Facilities for social control are developed in Russia, and 
obedience to government is a habit of the people, but our republic 
stimulates individuality, diversity of opinion, unwillingness to 
follow leaders. Our national activities need the backing of 
unanimity of public opinion, and at the foundation of individual 

principals, and the professors of pedagogy, will take the suggested method seriously. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall gives me permission to quote him as consideiing this matter 
"worthy of most serious attention." Dr. W. J. Milne, of the New York State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y., sympathizes with the fundamental idea, and arranged for a 
presentation of the method on October 27, before an audience of about five hundred 
of Albany's thoughtful people, and on the afternoon of that same day Professor 
Charles W. Cole, superintendent of schools in Albany, with the assistance of Principal 
John Howe, made a trial with 200 children in School No. 4, which they consider 
successful. Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of the Emmanuel Baptist Church, Albany, N. Y., 
Dr. T. P. Sawin, of the First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., and Mrs. Fairchild, 
of the New York State Library School, heartily approve this suggested method. 
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opinion, and therefore of public opinion, is the sense of the right 
and wrong, the fine and the ignoble. 

The present educational disciplines of our schools provide for 
the development of intellectual strength ; strength that, uncon- 
trolled by ethical convictions, makes likely the more serious per- 
sonal and party conflicts. A trained leader can create a party 
on a platform inimical to national well-being. Incidentally our 
schools tend to create an ethical homogeneity, because the teach- 
ers are personally exemplars of common ideals, and the schools 
are, from necessity, miniature communities. But the national 
need justifies a thorough ethical discipline in the public schools. 

Individuals relinquish a purely self-centered life-struggle, 
and group into nations, and sacrifice for national existence, 
because by means of a group-centered struggle many goods are 
obtainable for the individuals which could not be secured by 
purely individual effort. The nation, our nation, a republic, by 
adding an ethical discipline to the public schools, and producing 
a greater degree of homogeneity of ethical ideals, could 
strengthen itself to increase the chances of popular contentment and 
happiness. Individuals would gain in two ways by this ethical 
homogeneity. 

(i) Personal worth is a large factor in securing happiness for 
the individual. This factor would be influenced by an efficient 
ethical discipline. A street car contained a company of ladies and 
gentlemen whose sense of the obligations of cleanliness prescribed 
that their bodies should emit no offensive odors. A laborer 
right from his work, a gentleman at heart, took a seat, and was 
disgusted and hurt by having the gentleman sitting next to him 
move out of smell. The conductor and laborer exchanged 
glances of sympathy : they did not understand that the laborer 
was at fault, but considered the gentleman a snob. In any com- 
munity there are hundreds of men and women who fail to gain 
desired recognition and attention from their neighbors, and 
fail because of personal unworthiness. They are intellectually 
worthy, but have not the conduct that makes them attractive, 
interesting, respected, and loved. In an essential they are below 
the group into which they want to socialize, and in marriage, 
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business, and social relations they have continual unpleasant- 
nesses. 

( 2 ) The immediate source of most of our minor sorrows is unkind 
and unfair treatment from others. We are cheated, and our 
money does not go as far as wanted. Our interests clash with 
a neighbor's, and we find ourselves losing reputation through 
false witness. Our motives are proved low, our personal character 
shady, our business practices dishonest, our credit a bluff. If 
weak, guilty or not, we are downed, and our neighbor profits. 
The period of the struggle is painful, even if we win. The 
ethical boss is frequent. He decides our affairs of home and 
heart, and is pleasant or lowering according as we fulfill or not 
his judgments of what we ought to have done. Impoliteness, 
intended or ignorant or careless, causes many a pang and 
anger. We cease to be useful to old friends, and find ourselves 
neglected. All these incidents show that the self-interest of 
our associates needs to be held in check by respect for ideals of 
justice, courtesy, and love. What causes sorrow when administered 
by a neighbor is much more destructive of happiness when com- 
ing from a wife, husband, or child. Many a hair grows gray 
and face care-worn because someone from whom we do not 
want to be free is not controlled by ethical ideals to act and 
speak in love. 

And we discover people with a genius for friendship, whose 
souls understand our sorrows and ambitions, and who would 
not do us wrong. Life is at its best when we are associated with 
these, and although other elements enter to make them what 
they are to us, we recognize that they could not be to us what 
they are, were not their understanding and practice of fine con- 
duct so perfect. If the public schools administered an effective 
ethical discipline, they would tend to produce a community 
ethical homogeneity that would make it easier for the child 
to grow into perfect socialization with his environment, and 
many a life otherwise criminal or malcontent might become a 
success. The number of unpleasantnesses arising from miscon- 
duct would surely be reduced — a gain for us all in city and in 
home. 
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Granted that religion does most to temper the soul to kind- 
ness, and would that this article offered some suggestion as to 
how the church might win people to fuller understanding of 
the love of God ; it is wisdom, however, to strengthen the church 
at any point, whenever possible. The church needs some method 
of revealing the application of the love of God to human conduct. 
Thechild comes and asks, " Who is my neighbor ?" Two girls were 
picking coal from a dump, and doing it for the sake of mother. 
They espied two girl schoolmates, dressed in stunning style, 
carrying a parasol, and soon to pass by the dump. I saw them 
skulk away and hide behind the fence until the Misses Style 
had passed. A boy explained this hiding by saying: "Aw! 
Those girls would say, 'You have to work on the dump.' " The 
Golden Rule and Prayer are familiar, but the interpretation 
thereof is vague, The church should educate into an under- 
standing of what Christianity applied to everday life really is, 
and should sanction these definite interpretations as the will 
and love of God. And the church needs a method of doing 
this effectively. 

The position of this article is the same as that of the original 
article, 1 i. e., that the church and school are distinct and coordi- 
nate and cooperating educational institutions, and that the church 
is assigned the leadership in the task of educating the ethical as 
well as the religious life. But the schools should supplement 
the ethical education of the churches. And there is a natural 
division of labor. Professor James Baldwin states strongly, in 
his Mental Development, Social and Ethical Interpretations, what 
seems to me the justification of the method which is suggested 
in this paper, and his classification of the sanctions for conduct 
suggests the following, suited to this discussion : 

1. The conscious, personal desires of physique, intellect, and soul 
of the subject. Under this head will come desire for food, for 
the fulfillment of ideals and tastes, for honor and esteem. 

2. The conscious, social desires of the society in which the 
subject lives, i. e., the established ideals and tastes of family, 

1 Reprints of this and of Mrs. Fairchild's article can be had of E. C. B. at 25 
cents a copy. 
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community, and nation, general customs, civic ordinances, state 
and national laws. 

3. The unconscious impulses of personal and social life, and 
the influences of impersonal nature. Under this head will come 
the influences that create moods, that furnish conditions favor- 
able to mob stampedes, and that throw a schoolroom into 
unaccountable disorder. 

4. Theistic, the influence of the "Not Ourselves " that seems 
to permeate all being with motive-full, organized personality. 

What we wish to educate is the conscious personal desires, 
the first class: the third class, unconscious impulses, are indirectly 
effective on conduct, and therefore in no way available for pur- 
poses of education. We have left, therefore, the second and 
the fourth, viz., conscious social desires, and whatever of knowl- 
edge we receive of the love and will of God. The school can 
reveal to the child the social desires, and the church the love 
and will of God. It is education of her people into homogeneity 
of social desires that concerns the nation, because unity and 
strength are attainable when such a condition exists : the 
church is interested in bringing into effective social control 
ethical ideals established by the Christ. The division of labor 
is not strained, but provides a definite basis for cooperation in 
accord with natural relations and involving no organic connec- 
tion. The school should educate into an understanding of the 
dominant ethical ideals of the environing life of the child, and 
needs a method of doing this. The same method will serve 
both institutions, because the discipline required is the same in 
kind. 

I leave for later discussion questions involved in the applica- 
tion to the church of the method suggested in this article, and 
confine the discussion from this point strictly to the public 
schools. Since it is an education in ethics that we seek, there 
must be an explanation of the psychology of this new method. 
Baldwin cannot be far wrong when he divides the self of the 
child into (1) the ego-self and (2) the alter-self. The mother, 
father, nurse, other children of the household, and their friends 
and neighbors, constitute the child's alter-self, and throughout 
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its entire life there is a dialectic, an interdiscussion, between 
the ego- and the alter-self. And one of the ways by which the 
child comes to its thought of self is by discovering what other 
people are, and applying his discoveries to himself. The child 
has at hand a developed intelligence — his parents, teachers, 
preachers, and friends ; and they, if they educate him ethically, 
make easier this discovery of the common ideals and customs, 
and the conditions into which he has been born. The school 
should help him to understand the ethical alter-self in order 
that his ego-self may develop into harmony with this socius, and 
become intelligent and self-controlled to cooperate with those 
around him. 

The pedagogy of this ethical discipline will conform to that of 
all educative disciplines, so far as general pedagogy is con- 
cerned. It will differ from the regular school pedagogy in that 
the chief concern is the production of an emotional effect. There 
must be produced in the child more than an intellectual under- 
standing of ethical theory. The child must resolve to fulfill 
ethical ideals. To illustrate, scholarship demands that the 
scholar's ideal shall be understood by the children, but the 
more serious task is to win their hearts to its fulfillment. Our 
discipline must reveal the true scholar's emotional apprehension 
of this ideal, awaken the children to an appreciation of the 
fact that devotion to this ideal seems admirable in the eyes of 
all educated people. The ethical lectures must interpret to the 
children the adult feeling about their quarrels and fights, their 
school failures and successes, the boy at work and at play, the 
sneak, the thief, the bully, the cry-baby, and the general good- 
for-nothing; and reveal adequately the adult admiration, even 
passionate delight, in the large-hearted, earnest, all-alive boy 
and girl. 

We must deal, not with abstract, but with concrete questions, 
because the child mind has not begun to deal with abstractions. 
A child is sailing his boat in a park pond, and some tease comes 
by. A stone pitched into the water a foot from the boat swells 
the water, and over goes the boat. The child cries out: '• You 
stop ; it is not fair for you to sink my boat." It does not say : 
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" It is not right for one boy to spoil the property of another." 
Our pedagogy will compel us, therefore, to gather the concrete 
ethical problems of the children, and to discuss with them the 
definite questions of right and wrong involved in their every- 
day experiences. And we shall expect the child to develop 
into devotion to general ethical ideals through becoming 
enthusiastic over definite conduct solutions of its own daily 
difficulties. Our discipline will be a progressive one, because 
we shall discuss the questions involved in each episode with the 
children of about the age of the participants. We shall 
recapitulate the culture development of the race just in so far 
as this is actually done by the child born into the socius of 
these later times, because our discussions are led by the ques- 
tions arising out of the experiences of the children. 

Thus far this article has outlined the thought process by which 
the main features of this new method have been determined. 
The point of peculiar interest, and which leads me to hope 
seriously that an effective method has been devised, is that, 
when we have thus determined the main features of the desir- 
able method, in essentials it is a method that has been continually 
in operation in the homes. The school simply needs to artificialize 
a method that is natural, followed without special thoughtful- 
ness by parents. Parents naturally give ethical instruction to 
children at the time of some episode. John comes home with a 
black eye, and the fact is apparent that he has had a fight. 
The father inquires what it was all about. The causes are given : 
"Jack hit me. We were in swimming, and I was going to dive 
in backwards. Jack gave me a shove sideways, and I hit my 
head against a stake. I asked him if he meant anything by it, 
and he said he did. I dared him to come out onto the bank, 
and the other boys said he dasent, so he came out, and, well ! 
he reached me once in the eye, but he couldn't adone it if I 
hadn't aslipped in the mud." The father follows this recital 
of the fight with his most effective ethical instruction. Act- 
ing in accordance with the sentiments which his ethical educa- 
tion has created in him, he doles out to the boy in emphatic 
and mandatory words the answer which the developed intelli- 
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gence of the father gives to the concrete ethical problem of the 
boy. 

The method which I suggest, and have tested to the point of 
willingness to state it, simply artificializes this natural method. 




THE GIRLS 



I take my camera, and hunt for important episodes of child 
life in homes and schools and streets and playgrounds. If 
fighting is to be discussed, I must be on hand when some fight 
takes place, and I must press the bulb of my camera just at the 
time when the fight is significant. If a girl goes to help an old 
lady replace parcels which the wind has scattered from her 
market basket, I must catch her in the act of doing this kindness. 
If two girls are quarreling over a skipping rope, I must catch 
them at the critical moment of the quarrel. The disappoint- 
ments of my hunt are as keen as those of the Adirondack deer 
hunter, and my successes are of permanent value. 

From these negatives are made slides, and thus is provided 
visual instruction in ethics. By means of these slides, and a recital 
of the incident involved, I can throw a hundred or more boys 
and girls into a realization of the episode of the photograph. 
If I show a picture of a fight, they realize approximately the 
experiences of those watching or participating in the fight. The 
questions of right and wrong that were uppermost in the minds 
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of those in the picture can be made uppermost in the minds of 
the boys and girls within sight of the picture. And I thus gain 
the vantage ground that comes naturally to the father when he 
discusses with his son a fight from which the son is smarting in 
body and in soul. I give them, while thus appreciative of a diffi- 
culty into which many a boy comes, emphatic and specific direc- 
tions as to what the finest conduct under these circumstances is, 
in my judgment, considered to be by the developed intelligence 
of their community, and express the sentiments of respect and 
contempt that attach to the various participants. I furnish them 
illustrations and thus interpret to them impressively the appli- 
cation of the ethical standards of their socius, and by "suggestion- 
imitation" they tend to habituate themselves to the fulfillment of 
these standards, a full understanding of which can come to them 
only in their adult mind. 

The children have a right to better than the personal judg- 
ments of any one man, and if I submit for criticism to quite a 
circle of good judges of fine conduct these ethical lectures, then 
they can give to the children a consensus of adult opinion, and 
there need be no serious mistakes in doctrine, because we are 
not trying to give absolute ethical truth, but simply the judgments 
of the many who have good judgment in these matters. Some- 
one may defend the boy's right to fight at every insult, but it is 
certainly true that the boy who does this will get himself dis- 
liked b) r his socius, juvenile and adult. 

Extemporaneous ethical lectures are entirely unsatisfactory 
except to the egotism of the lecturer, because the pedagogy of 
the education of the emotions requires an artistic presentation 
of the thought which cannot be gained except by laborious com- 
position ; the lecture must have literary qualities, and bear 
rehearing, and the pictures must be set at the effective place in 
the text. Further, it is desirable, in order to produce the degree 
of homogeneity needed, that the same ethical ideals be given 
the entire child life of city and nation. Effective lectures can 
be belivered from manuscript, since they are given in the dark, 
and any good teacher can easily prepare to deliver them. In 
the country schools where a stereopticon is not available an oil 
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lantern will serve. The University of the State of New York 
rents stereopticons to country schools in the state. 

If these lectures be printed and these slides duplicated, 
and the schools of the United States incorporate this discipline 
into their curricula, then approximately every child of our 
nation is brought under the same ethical ideals. At present 
the child of the home of culture and the child of the slums 
get very different training. The fruits of this thorough ethical 
education would be — the churches being also at work to relate 
the gospel of love to practical life — an approach to that 
needed higher degree of community and national ethical homo- 
geneity. 

A little more definiteness as to manner of handling these 
episodes will give a better ground for discussion. The group on 
the dump containing the girls who hid behind the fence was 
photographed before I interrupted the industry. If I take 
proper precautions to avoid any recognition of the children, I 
can show this picture on the screen, and tell the incident. I 
have also a picture of two girls who might have been their snob- 
bish persecutors. And I have a picture of children gathering 
wood in a snowstorm, and of hovels where they live. A combi- 
nation of these pictures and others, and an earnest expression of 
the sympathy for the girls that work on the dump for their mother 
that burns in every true woman's heart, and of contempt for the 
idle, parasoled stuckups who sneered at them, will tend to 
change the youthful snobs into loving women, and arouse self- 
respect in those who do their share of the world's work even 
while they are children. Another series of pictures and an 
explanation will impress the idea that cleanliness is demanded 
of the gentleman, and slovenliness is punished by social ostra- 
cism. The lecture which I have used to test the method in the 
public schools deals with fighting, and is now a combination 
of forty pictures and six transparencies. Twenty-four children 
of the seventh grade made a report in writing without knowl- 
edge at the time of the lecture that this would be required. 
The Albany Argus gives the following boy's report of the 
lecture. 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN JOHN AND JACK. 

Once upon a time two boys had a fight. The fight began in this way : 
One day a group of boys was playing pitch. They were using celluloid but- 
tons, and the game was exciting. Jack was not playing, but John was. Now 
Jack, to be funny, picked up John's button, which was close to the goal, and 
started on a run. Now this made John angry, and he started after the joker 
on the run. He took the button away from him and returned to the game. 
Jack again picked up the button and ran away with it. This time John caught 
Jack and punched him in the back, whereupon Jack turned around and 
punched John in the face. Now I think a better way to settle the affair would 
be to tell Jack to keep away and leave the buttons alone ; and if he did not, 
the best thing to do would be to catch Jack and all the boys hold him, while 
one could give him a good spanking. But suppose the other boys would not 
spank the joker Jack ? Why, if I were John, I would pick up my button and 
walk away. Boys over ten years old are too old to fight. Some boys love to 
fight simply because they do not know any better. Those kind of fellows are 
to be pitied. Mr. Fairchild made other very interesting remarks, of which I 
have not time to write. He was well applauded when the lecture closed. 

William McCormick. 

The applause indicated that the interest of the children was 
reached, and that they did not feel as if I had been scolding 
them. I condemned Jack, and I proved to them that he deserved 
it, and that the fine fellows have good times and no fuss. Their 
hands said : " That's so; you're right." 

A tabulation of these returns from twenty-four children of the 
seventh grade — eight boys and sixteen girls — gives the follow- 
ing results : 

Idea expressed 

Disapproval of the fight and of Jack. 

Boys over ten are too old to fight. 

Toughs fight ; gentlemen do not. 

Do as the gentlemen do — walk off. 

Boys have the most fun when there is no fuss. 

Right to fight for a good cause, but not for a trifle. 

Do your best to give the rest a jolly good time. 

This table of ideas is quite complete, and makes one point 
clear. The children grasp the concrete disapproval of this 
fight, but are slow to fix in memory the generalizations of the 
lecture ; " Do your best to give the rest a jolly good time," 
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is given by only two boys and one girl. These generali- 
zations have been made more striking by introducing transparen- 
cies. If the wording of the lecture were changed to make 
these more emphatic, probably we should bore the children. 
The children will willingly listen more than once to the lecture, 
and will discover the generalizations. 

To complete the statement of this suggested method I have 
but to include one of the shorter discussions of an episode. 
The test of this method is its availability for the younger grades. 
I therefore give the story " Six Boys and a Cart." For use in 
the schools this lecture ought to be enlarged to include about 
twenty pictures illustrative of its various points. 

SIX BOYS AND A CART. 

I was walking one day on the sidewalk of a street in Boston, that famous 
city by the sea, where the colonists under Governor Winthrop settled in 1630, 
and now one of the largest cities in the United States. My camera was under 
my arm, and I was looking for boys. The boys have just as fine a time where 
there are no elegant houses and the people are not rich, and there may be a 
splendid playmate under some poor clothes. My eyes were wandering all 
around ; not a boy escaped me. I want to show you the boys that were having 
the most fun. They are just boys with ordinary clothes, and they know how 
to have a good time. See this picture. 

Here is a strong-wheeled cart just large enough to hold the driver. If I 
were driver, I would not ask a better team than these four stout boys. One 
of them has his hat off, and the driver has it on his cart. When the word 
comes, " Get up there," this boy-horse ducks his head, and off they all go like 
the wind. You cannot break the cart, and it would take a long drive to tire 
the team. 

This picture shows them halted at the street corner ; you can imagine 
how they looked when they came dashing along the sidewalk. What would 
have happened if the team had not stopped when the driver said " Whoa ! " ? 
There is a sudden drop from the sidewalk to the driveway, and this would 
have given the driver a hard jolt, had the team kept its break-neck pace. I 
saw them come prancing up to the jolting place, and heard the driver call 
out, "Whoa ! " These boys stopped. 

But I know some two-legged horses that would not have stopped. I know 
some big boys that would have invited this little fellow with the round cap, 
who seems to be watching the fun, to have a fine ride, and then, when he 
accepted the invitation, supposing that he was dealing with gentlemen, they 
would have turned and dashed up to the jolting place, given the cart a jerk 
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and a twist just at the jolt, and then laughed and sneered when the cart 
bounded into the air, turned half over, and dropped the little boy on his 
head on the hard stones. This meanness they call fun, and I despise this fun 
that makes another cry. 

If I were by and saw some bullies, some mean ones, trying this trick, do 
you know what I would do ? If I were big enough, or could get enough boys 
to help me, I would take their cart and give the little fellow the finest ride he 
ever had. 

Perhaps it would be only fair, if there were a machine that would catch the 
bullies one by one, and gently knock their heads against the stones of the drive- 
way just a little harder than gravity did the head of the little boy who took 
them for gentlemen. Thus they might learn how hard the stones are and 
how mean they are. 

There is not a bully in this group — not a mean one. I am not sure that 
the boys take turns riding, but I think they do. At least I did not see any- 
one crying because he could not ride. 

If I were a boy, do you know what I would do ? I would get a strong cart, 
and then I would be a fine enough fellow to have some splendid friends, and I 
would not have a fuss with any one of them. I would try never to get mad 
myself, and we should have the best of rides and take turns. 

Get a cart, Down the bully, 

Have some fun ; Run like mad ; 

Be a boy, Keep your temper, 

Learn to run. You 're my lad. 

The handling of these episodes is a delicate matter. How 
shall we treat the evil of life ? The hothouse boy, reared in 
ignorance, is blighted by the first hot breath upon his cheek, and 
it is far better that the evils that are common and sure to be 
understood some time should be explained, when the children 
become curious, by those who hate evil rather than by those 
who like it. These lectures must show the ugliness of the evil 
they discuss, and they must avoid being a revelation of evil that 
is unknown and would prove strange and fascinating. The final 
impressions of each lecture must be of the positive beauties of 
life and of definite directions as to fine conduct. 

There is nothing strikingly new in the positions of this 
article. In 1882, Princeton Review, article on the " Moral and 
Religious Training of Children," Dr. G. Stanley Hall said : 

During the first four or five years of school life the point of prime impor- 
tance in ethico-religious training is the education of conscience. A system 
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of carefully arranged talks, with copious illustrations from history and litera- 
ture, about such topics as fair play, slang, cronies, dress, teasing, getting 
mad, prompting in class, white lies, affectation, cleanliness, order, honor, 
taste, self-respect, treatment of animals, reading, vacation pursuits, etc., can 
be brought quite within the range of boy and girl interest. 

And Dr. Charles De Garmo, in annual report of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 1892, discussing 
" Ethical Training in the Public Schools," said : 

We must impart to the child those ethical ideals that form the content 
of the highest morality. Besides ethical content in dramatic literature we 
have in the bustling daily life about us a perpetual illustration of ethical and 
unethical principles reduced to concrete practice. The thoughtful teacher 
needs to induce the pupils to look about them, 

It is the effort of this article to provide an effective method 
of accomplishing what many great educators have recognized 
as desirable. If visual instruction in ethics is successful and 
finally incorporated in our public schools, the children, their 
parents, and the nation are gainers to no slight degree. The 
importance of the matter to those whom the public schools and 
the churches are designed to serve will justify investigation and 
experiment on the part of superintendents and pastors. Corre- 
spondence and cooperation in practical experiments with this 
method are invited. Reprints of this article will be offered as 
a bulletin of the Educational Church Board, 29 South Pine 
avenue, Albany, N. Y. E. M. Fairchild, 

Lecturer for E. C. B. 
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